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Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid, 


FREE ware ron 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in — of all 


Our Dumb Animals, 1935, bound volume 
Earlier bound volumes 


attractive pictures and verses, six in 


CHLORETHYLENE C.T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your dog thrifty! 


For Booklet write to N-58-F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, “614x383 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 20 cts. 
What 
Horse book, 32 pp. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores: 
Humane Education Leaflet, 
The Horse’s Prayer 

porm by Longfellow’ 


5 cts. sak or 5. 00 


NEW BOUND VOLUME OF 


‘OUR DUMB ANiMALS”’ 


Including the twelve numbers for 1934 
Beautifully bound in cloth and stamped in gold 
Ideal gift for humane friends and for institutions of 

192 Pages—150 Illustrations 
Postpaid to any part of the world for One Dollar 
Address: OUR DUMB ANIMALS 

189 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


all kinds. 


Beautiful Joe, new, i 
Distemper in Dogs, 


Eulogy on the Dog, 
The Care in Health and 


Humane Education 
What the Chained Dog a 
The Story of Barry 


The Birds of God, 


316 pp.,. illus. ...... 
The Trial of the Birds, 


Humane Education Leaflets, 
How the Birds Help the orem 


keep them soft and smooth: 


The Air-gun and the Birds .. 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 
-50 


The Cat in Literature 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve 
ie Whitefoot’s Vacation 

“The Beggar Cat,” 
Tommy’s Tavern, 4 pp. 


About Other Animals 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, 
The ‘Berike at Shane’ s, cloth, 30 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 ets. 
Heaven’s Rage, Helen Trevelyan 
First Aid to Animals, 
What is the Jack London Club? 

**Michael Brother of Jerry” 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 


Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 per 100 
30 


Leaflets, No. 6, Animals .. 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Ways of Kindness 


Humane Education 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Humane Education 


Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 
illus. .. 15 cents each ; seven for $1.00 

Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 

The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
cation, 32 pp. 

Humane Education—for Parents and 
Teachers, 20 pp. .......... > each, 10 ets, 

An Early Start to Kindness, ‘Lucia F. p 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 
grades 

Picture Lesson ‘Cards, ‘each 10 ‘ets., ‘set 
of eight 


each, 10 ets, 


each, 10 cts, 


35 

“Be Kind to Animals’ ‘pennants each, 25 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards -.... @ach, 3 ets, 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

Rowley 7 coe cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 15 ets, 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use), Sarah J. Eddy . . cloth, 96 ets, 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, ‘Guy 

Richardson, 32 pp. ...... cloth, 35 ets, 


Address to Boston Public Schools Reap: Wy 00 per 100 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals .. 
The B—-K—T—A—CClub, play, 3 cts. each ; for 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25c¢, 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them.” 

. 8 ets. each; ten for 25 ets. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play, .. 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Exercises ............... . $1.50 per 100 
Humane Day in Schools, with class- -room 

project, 8 pp. * 
Humane Education the Vital. Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; .75 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 

for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 4 pp. .50 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education. 1.50 ” 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ... .50 “ “ 


A Talk with the Teacher 


-50 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 

“Why A ‘Humane Sunday?”, Dr. Rowley 1.00 “ “ 
The Coming Education ............... 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them ......... 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ......... Free 

Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three 

styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 

Buttons—white star on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 ‘“ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. ....... small, 5 cts. 


“Band of Mercy” Pennant ........... 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of Happy Life “(56 pages, words 

only) . 
Band of Mercy Membership 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... $0 eS 
Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


No order by mail for less than 5 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


BEST FILMS TO ILLUSTRATE KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
THE BELL OF ATRI 


Made for the American Humane Education Society some years ago, but still in great demand. 


ON BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Made by the Harvard University Film Service, showing the activities of the Angell Animal 
Hospital of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston, scenes at the Society’s Rest Farm for 
Horses, Methuen, and glimpses of the Society’s Animal Shelters. 


State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm., is required. 


Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Two reels, 15 minutes each. 


Trp 


-75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 3 
1.00 
| 
EEE About the Dog 
ee llus., $1.50 small, 50 ets. 
Schneider Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free Pu 
Nos. 3and 4 .50 
we V 
About the Bird 
cloth, $0.45 _ 
each, 2 cts. 
1 and 2 $0.50 per 100 
(uticura Day 
> 
Daily Care ; oo 
} « 
of 
50 
boards, 50 cts. p 
zeafiets, No. 7, Farm Animals 
Since 1832 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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Mussolini, in speaking of the Italian 
people, said recently, “He is no Italian who 
maltreats an animal.” We know what he 
meant even if the words are not strictly 
true. 


Congratulations to the Pennsylvania S. 
P. C. A. on the completion of the fifth year 
of its monthly publication, Animaldom, 
This is the smallest, and the snappiest, 
periodical in the humane field that comes 
to our desk. 


“What we are trying to create is a sen- 
sible and generous love for animals,” says 
Signor Guiseppe, President of the Italian 
Society for the Protection of Animals, “A 
people that loves neither animals nor plants 
cannot have either art, poetry, or proper 
human relationships in this world.” 


How many of our readers, we wonder, 
ever attempted to write down his debt to 
the animal world, taking into consideration 
feod, clothing, service rendered by all 
beasts of burden in country, town and city, 
in peace and war, joy in the beauty of 
birds and their songs, and companionship 
with many kinds of animal pets. 


At the 39th annual convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
held at Miami, Florida, April 29 to May 3, 
the American Humane Education Society 
had a larger exhibit than usual and all the 
literature offered for distribution was tak- 
en by delegates early in the session. A 
feature of the exhibit was the large num- 
ber of humane scrap-books made by pupils 
in Florida in a state contest. Due to the 
enforced absence of Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols 
of Tacoma, national chairman of humane 
education, Miss Marie French of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, represented the Society and con- 
ducted the special conference on humane 
education, attended by 150 persons. A 
resolution, relating to the education of 
children as to the dangers of fire-arms was 
drafted and presented to the resolutions 
committee. 


The League of Nations and 
Oil Pollution 


HE report in our magazine of what 

was being done at Geneva with regard 
to the international question of oil pollu- 
tion was dated November 19, 1934. Now 
comes the latest report, a Questionnaire to 
the various Maritime Powers. 

The memorandum adopted by the com- 
mittee of experts and submitted to the 
Council explains what would be the object 
of an international Convention and the ad- 
vantages that would be derived therefrom. 

The Council, on January 11th, 1935 
(Eighty-fourth Session), adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“The Council, 

“Authorizes the Communications and 
Transit Organization to make all necessary 
preparatory studies with a view to facili- 
tating the future conclusion of an inter- 
national Convention in regard to the pollu- 
tion of the sea by oil.” 

With a view to giving effect to the above 
resolution and according to the request of 
the chairman of the Advisory and Tech- 
nical Committee for Communications and 
Transit, the secretary-general of the Lea- 
gue of Nations has the honor to transmit 
to the Government of 
the enclosed questionnaire. In order to 
facilitate the further preparatory studies 
of the Organization for Communications 
and Transit, it is desirable that the reply to 
the questionnaire, as well as any other 
remarks on this subject that the Govern- 
ment of may 
wish to make, should reach the Secretariat 
by May 31st, 1935, at the latest. 


Geneva, January 23rd, 1935 


This is “Be Kind to Animals Week,” and 
as such carries a warning not only to those 
who subject animals to the grosser forms 
of abuse and cruelty, but to those who 
give no thought to the animals’ point of 
view and cause them unhappiness or suf- 
fering without meaning to do so. 

—“C. G.” in New Bedford Standard 


Perilous “Sport ’?’? 


ATHER should it be termed deliber- 

ate, inhuman, cold-blooded cruelty. 
The six-hour battle between fishermen and 
a mother whale and her eight-ton baby in 
Florida waters was nothing else than “‘mur- 
der most foul.” The details of this vicious 
affair, as supplied to the newspapers by 
dispatch of the Associated Press, are too 
harrowing to recite. We go no further 
than to quote briefly from an open letter 
of Mr. Edward R. Tolfree to the New York 
Times. With Mr. Tolfree’s expressed feel- 
ings we are in full sympathy and accord. 
He writes: “This is one of the cruelest 
stories that it has ever been my misfortune 
to read. .. I wish your paper would depre- 
cate this kind of story and instruct your 
editorial department to comment on them 
and your headline writers to head them in 
a way that will be exceedingly unpleasant 
to the participants. I cannot imagine any 
beast as cruel and vicious as these humans 
were down in Fort Lauderdale . . .When 
people are allowed to get away with this 
and almost praised for it as the dispatch 
does by using the word “sport,” it is little 
wonder that so much cruelty occurs... 
I sincerely hope the Times with its great 
influence will adopt an attitude of censor- 
ing or ridiculing cruelty.” 

Whether or not there is constituted au- 
thority to take criminal action against such 
high-sea cruelty, its perpetrators deserve 
the condemnation of all Humane Societies. 


The birds of England have lost a good 
friend in the death of F. E. Lemon. He 
was, with his energetic wife, the main- 
spring of the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, a very clear-headed man 
and an indefatigable worker, who will be 
missed much in many other spheres besides 
that of the birds. 


The public has little use for alleged hu- 
man beings who mistreat or neglect ani- 
mals, for general sentiment seems to go to 
those who cannot speak for themselves! 

—Wakefield Item 
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At the Rodeo 


ELAINE GOODRIDGE HOWARD 


Wild from the range, down to the strange 
 _Haunts of men I am brought. 
They bridle and saddle me, cowboy a-straddle 
me, 
By their wiles I am caught. 


Free as the air, without fetter or snare 
I once roamed at my will. 

Now I am fast. Man has me at last. 
I obey and am still. 


The rope tightens quickly, my breath comes 
more thickly, 
They cover my eyes. 
Panting and quivering, 
shivering 
I now cannot rise. 


straining and 


Blinded, I try to rise and to fly, 
But a bite on my ear , 
Holds me again on the ground, and the pain 
Makes me tremble with fear. 


That’s over at last, and the saddle is cast 
On my back while I shake ; 
They tighten the cinch so hard that I flinch 

At each pull that they make. 
Now we are ready, “Whoa, pony, be steady!” 
The cowboy is on. 
“Let ’er go! Let ’er buck!” cry the people, 
“Good luck!” 
Like a flash we are gone. 


Then it’s my turn. That cowboy I spurn. 
With a leap and a bound 

Right over my head I fling him, half dead, 
With his face on the ground. 


Oh, to flee to the range, away from the 
strange 
Haunts of men as before. 
Ne’er again would they find me, the world 
left behind me, 
Free, free evermore! 


But gone is all hope, for quick comes the 
rope, 
My neck it holds tight. 
Broken, beaten and cowed, I am led past the 
crowd, 
A slave in their sight. 


JACK LONDON SAID: 


“Let all humans inform themselves 
of the inevitable and eternal cruelty 
by the means of which only can ani- 
mals be compelled to perform before 
revenue-paying audiences. Show the 
management that such turns are un- 
popular, and in a day, in an instant, 
the management will cease catering 
such turns to its audiences.” 

Do you know that since 1918, when 
the Jack London Club started, 641,- 
808 persons in this country have 
joined as a protest against this form 
of cruelty? Send your name and ad- 
dress today for full information to 
The Jack London Club, 180 Long- 
weed Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Texas Longhorns 


SALLIE MORRIS SIMPSON 


NE of the most highly prized herds of 

cattle in the world is that of the 

Texas Longhorns now in sanctuary 
in the Wichita National Forest and Game 
Preserve in Oklahoma. Numbering approxi- 
mately 100 cows, steers, bulls, and calves, 
the herd has now reached the 
desired goal in numbers and 
surplus cattle may now be 
disposed of from time to time 
to lovers of the old-time breed 
and the things it stands for. 


The Longhorns’ trail is 
etched deep in the history of 
the Southwest. They were 
first brought over here by the 
Spaniards in 1521 and, as the 
climate and range conditions 
here were especially suited to 
their growth and development, 
the cattle increased until in 
the days following the Civil 
War millions of them roved 
the wild plains of Texas and 
the country all around there- 
about. From the Gulf of 
Mexico to Canada this hardy 
breed pushed the Indian and 
the buffalo back until the 
whole country was theirs. 
They were the foundation in- 
dustry of the great new coun- 
try, and story and song today 
record the romance of the 
cattle business that grew up 
because of their abundance. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
100 LONGHORNS IN OKLAHOMA IN AN EFFORT 
TO SAVE THE BREED FROM EXTINCTION 


that would violate the privacy of their 
sanctuary there. Long of leg, lean of 
thigh, a spreading expanse of horn, the old 
Longhcrn today is one of the most inter. 
esting species of animal life preserved by 
the government. 


MAINTAINS A HERD OF 


But things changed with the progress 
of civilization. The long horns of the 
cattle that often reached a spread of eight 
feet were hindrances and the long legs 
that carried them over the trails to market 
were not needed with the introduction 
of railroad cars. Before lovers of the 
breed hardly realized what had happened, 
the short, stocky, shorthorn had supplant- 
ed the Longhorn in favor and he threat- 
ened to go the way of the buffalo, the elk, 
and the antelope that had disappeared 
from the plains with the coming of 
settlements. 

After years of delay, Congress finally 
appropriated a small sum of money in 1927 
to buy a foundation herd of these Long- 
horns to put on the Game Preserve in the 
Wichita National Forest to prevent the 
breed from becoming extinct as such. 
It was only after months of search that 
20 head were gathered together in South 
Texas and Northern Mexico in that year 
and trailed into the forest to be taken 
care of by the forest supervisor, Harry 
H. French. He was very much _inter- 
ested in this herd and much credit is 
due him today for the herd that has been 
built. 

The cattle were placed in a pasture to 
themselves and left to live in very much 
the same condition that they did when 
grass waved three feet high over the fer- 
tile plains of Texas. They are never fed 


unless grass gets too short in the winter, 
and a high Longhorn fence shuts them 
away from the world and prying eyes 


Beavers and Forest Fires 


JOHN P. DINNENY 


T is now an accepted belief of rangers 
and other forest authorities that bea- 

vers help to prevent forest fires. When- 
ever logging companies move into a virgin 
forest they employ hunters to clear the 
streams of these busy animals. Their nv- 
merous dams regulate the flow of waters in 
the region with the result that the sur- 
rounding lands retain sufficient moisture to 
check the easy outbreak of fires. With the 
extinction of the beavers and their dams 
the waterways gradually dry up. The dead- 
wood and brush, left by the logging com- 
pany when it moves on, become dry as 
tinder, easily ignited. 

A case in point is that of a virgin terri- 
tory in northern Saskatchewan. With the 
appearance of the mill company the bea- 
vers disappeared. A million feet of lumber 
were sent out of the region every twenty- 
four hours. Due to the absence of dams 
the streams dried up; so did the dead-wood. 
A fire broke out, destroying the mill and 
much of the remaining forests. In con- 
trast is an adjacent heavily wooded area, 
where the beaver still holds forth. It is 
green; the streams are well stocked with 
fish, the forests with woodland creatures. 
But presumably it won’t be long before 
man sets his clammy hand over it. 


Remember the great need of all animals 
for plenty of water in hot weather. 
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Many Governors Proclaim Be Kind to Animals Week 


Enthusiastic Celebrations from Coast to Coast— Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
Holds Largest School Prize Poster Contest in Its History 


A FEW OF THE MASS. S$. 


Animals Week celebrations, beginning 

with Humane Sunday on April 7, 
1935, were carried out with such enthusi- 
asm and varied activities as to make this 
week the high-water mark of the year in 
humane activities. Proclamations, officially 
calling attention to the Week, were issued 
by Governor Curley of Massachusetts, as 
published on another page of this issue, by 
Governor Horner of Illinois, as appeared 
in our May number, by Governor Johnston 
of South Carolina, by Governor Merriam 
of California, and by Governor Allred 
of Texas, while Governor Earle of Pennsyl- 
vania issued a statement commending the 
observation. 

In Massachusetts the outstanding fea- 
ture was the successful prize poster con- 
test conducted by the S. P. C. A. for the 
best designs illustrating animal protection 


twenty-first annual Be Kind to 


AN:‘ORPHAN 


SHOOT WITH A 


PLEASURE. 


P. C. A. PRIZE POSTERS DISPLAYED IN BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


made by children in public and parochial 
schools. Pupils in 442 schools, representing 
1538 different towns and cities, entered the 
contest, it being estimated that probably 
75,000 posters were made. From those 
submitted the teachers made careful selec- 
tions and forwarded 6,096 of the best ones 
to the Society. There were awarded 578 
first medals, with blue ribbon; 707 second 
medals, with red ribbon, and 1,067 hon- 
orable mentions, each carrying a year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals. This was 
the largest number of posters ever received 
by the Society in the seventeen years that 
it has been conducting these contests. 
Many of the best posters were exhibited in 
the Boston Public Library for two weeks. 
The press throughout the state gave very 
liberal space to accounts of the prize win- 
ning pupils. Humane Day in Schools, Fri- 
day, April 12, was generally observed, the 


OF YOUR 


CAMERA 


| WON'T TOUCH THEM, 


Massachusetts S. P. C. A. having distribu- 
ted for this purpose 11,000 copies of a 
special pamphlet of Humane Exercises. 
Talks were given in schools by the Society’s 
representative, Miss Ella A. Maryott. 
There was a marked celebration in Fitch- 
burg, due largely to the untiring efforts of 
Mrs. Grace D. Proctor, a teacher in the 
public schools. Two big mass meetings 
were held on Thursday, one in the after- 
noon when prizes were awarded to pupils 
in the lower grades for writing the best 
essays on kindness to animals, and one in 
the evening when prizes were presented to 
pupils in the higher grades for similar 
essays and an address was given by Guy 
Richardson, secretary of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. At the evening exercises Super- 
intendent of Schools James M. McNamara 
presided, and several members of the school 
board of Fitchburg were in attendance. A 
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unique feature was the organization on 
the platform of a Band of Mercy of twenty 
members. 


In Maine 


_ The Bangor Humane Society used the 
radio effectively, with talks .by prominent 
citizens. Under the direction of Miss Gladys 
Taggett, humane education secretary, four 
children gave tributes to different animals 
on one station, and on another a playlet 
with a cast of nine boys and girls. Thirty- 
one medals were distributed in the schools 
for the best posters and stories on kindness 
to animals. 


In Rhode Island 


Under the auspices of the Rhode Island 
Humane Education Society 10,000 national 
Be Kind to Animals posters were placed in 
public schools, libraries, municipal build- 
ings, etc. Ten radio talks were given by 
various city officials and other prominent 
persons. Many of the merchants in Provi- 
dence dressed their windows appropriately 
for the occasion. Several of the schools 
showed the film, “The Bell of Atri,’’ which 
was very enthusiastically received. The 
Providence Journal carried a_ cartoon, 
“Their Week,” showing pictures of dogs 
and cats, by M. R. Halladay. Awards were 
given by the Society to several men who 
saved animals from peril during the winter. 


In New York 


The Humane Society of New York 
handed 153 patrolmen, attached to the 
police emergency squad division, certifi- 
cates of appreciation for rescuing animals 
from dangerous situations. The awards 
were made through Commissioner Val- 
entine. 


In New Jersey 


Features of the celebration sponsored 
by the Hudson County District S. P. C. A., 
Jersey City, included the distribution of 
literature and posters to schools, libraries 
and various institutions; special programs 
by Boy Scout troups and the presentation 
of plays and sketches in schools; and elab- 
orate window displays in large offices. 


In Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., Philadel- 
phia, displayed a large painting, ‘Noah 
Assembling the Animals,” in its window 
during the Week. At the 67th annual 
meeting of this Society, just preceding the 
anniversary, 37 medals were given to men, 
women and boys for rescuing animals from 
danger. In a school essay contest on “Why 
Animals Fear Men,” 700 manuscripts were 
received and twenty book prizes awarded. 

The Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. 
arranged a full week’s program of activi- 
ties, among which was an essay contest 
open to the 300,650 Band of Mercy mem- 
bers, the subject being, ““Why I Like Ani- 
mals and How to Treat Them;” radio talks 
on every station in Philadelphia; a special 
exhibition of prize animals; and a huge 
mass meeting of children on Saturday in 
the Philadelphia Metropolitan Opera House, 
at which the film, “Sequoia,” was shown. 
On Humane Sunday many appropriate ser- 
mons were preached in all parts of Penn- 
sylvania, 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Western Pennsylvania Humane So- 
city in Pittsburgh, presented a _ radio 
sermon by its secretary, Mr. W. F. H. 
Wentzel, on Humane Sunday; conducted 
radio features over five stations during the 
week, including the awarding of two dog 
collars for heroic deeds; exhibited hun- 
dreds of humane posters, made by school 
children, in a large department store; and 
secured official commendation of the Week 
from the mayor of Pittsburgh. 


The traffic division of the Chicago pclice 
department initiated the Week at the traffic 
stables, 262 East Illinois Street, with a 
carrot and apple luncheon for the horses. 
Fifty police horses, with mounted men, 
participated in the demonstration, officers 
of the Illinois Humane Society and Mrs. 
Jennie R. Toomim, representative of the 
American Huthane Education Society, be- 
ing present. Mrs. Toomim gave several 
broadcasts, and every day during the Week 
one station carried an announcement of Be 
Kind to Animals activities. In the schools 
3,000 copies of the special Humane Exer- 
cises published by the American Humane 
Education Society were used in presenting 
appropriate programs. In one school, Mrs. 
Toomim addressed 2,200 children. 

In Iowa 


The Sioux City Humane Society made a 
liberal distribution of the Morgan Dennis 
special Be Kind to Animals poster for 1935, 
and, through the Women’s Club, awarded 
cash prizes for the best stories written by 
school children on the subject of the 
poster. 


In Virginia 
A Be Kind to Animals composition and 


poster contest, open to pupils in public 
schools of Henrico County and private 


KIND TREATMENT BRINGS RESULTS 
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schools of Richmond, featured the ce!ebra. 
tion here, under the combined auspices of 
the American Humane Education Svcciety, 
represented by Miss Blanche Finley, and 
the Richmond S. P. C. A. National humane 
posters were placed in schools, offices and 
elsewhere. 


In South Carolina 


Led by Governor Johnson, Be Kind to 
Animals Week was endorsed also by State 
Superintendent of Education Hope, Super. 
visor of Schools, C. A. Johnson, President 
Bing of the State Teachers’ Association, 
Mayor Owens of Columbia, and many other 
prominent citizens. Lieut. Lawrence A, 
Oxley of Washington, special assistant to 
the Secretary of Labor, visited Columbia 
for five addresses on humane education, 
Sunday and Monday. Four radio programs 
were given over station WIS. The press 
gave able support. A fine column editorial, 
“Light of the World,” appeared in The 
State, Columbia, on Humane Sunday. A 
half-page illustrated “spread” for the Week 
and Humane Sunday, in the Paimetto 
Leader, April 7, was paid for by business 
men of Columbia. Seymour Carroll, repre- 
senting the American Humane Education 
Society, gave humane addresses at several 
educational institutions and was _ respon- 
sible for a vast amount of newspaper pub- 
licity, including the Negro press through- 
out the country. Under auspices of the 
local S. P. C. A., Greenville, radio talks 
were given by prominent citizens each day 
on station WFBC, and the library, schools 
and ministers co-operated in the celebra- 
tion. 

In Georgia 


In Atlanta Superintendent of Schools 
Willis A. Sutton issued a statement asking 
each school to ‘‘do its best to have appro- 
priate observation of these days and the 
development of humane _ education 
ideas,” and calling attention to the 
Humane Exercises published by the 
American Humane Education Society. 
Cash prizes were offered through 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, field 
worker of the Society, for the best 
posters both in white and colored 
schools. Fifteen minutes daily was 
given to humane talks by each of the 
three radio stations in Atlanta, and 
all other stations in the state partici- 
pated in the celebration. Elaborate 
school programs were carried out in 
Augusta, where Mrs. Weathersbee 
spoke at the request of the super- 
intendent of schools. It was reported 
to be the widest celebration of the 
Week ever held in Georgia. Humane 
Sunday was especially prominent 
with the majority of the ministers 
either preaching special sermons or 
making some announcement of the 
objects of the Week. 

In Florida 

Mayor A. C. Hatch of DeLand is- 
sued a Proclamation for Be Kind to 
Animals Week. Rev. R. E. Griffith, 
field representative of the American 
Humane Education Society, gave a 
broadcast on Sunday at Deland, 
also one from WFFJ in Daytona. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Grouse of the Arctic 


W.J. BANKS 


HE only true grouse of the Arctic, 

the ptarmigans, have saved the lives 
of. many a traveler and native in the far 
north. They are almost universally dis- 
tributed throughout the Arctic regions and 
are the only game birds available for most 
of the year. Peary, Greely, Stefansson and 
other noted explorers have at times found 
in ptarmigan a welcome addition to dan- 
gerously dwindling food supplies. But hap- 
pily the numbers of the Arctic grouse are 
too large to be reduced seriously by the 
requirements of the scattered population 
and few travelers. The Eskimos hunt them 
only when other food is scarce. 


These interesting bird folk are the 
fashion leaders of the northern feathered 
world, and seem to spend most of their 
time in altering their wardrobe to keep 
abreast of the latest mode. Nature’s scheme 
of protective coloring is highly developed 
in the ptarmigan, and in their snow-white 
winter plumage which covers even the legs 
and feet they blend perfectly with the 
great white world. The dark summer plu- 
mage comes gradually as the snow melts. 
During the transition periods no two birds 
are alike, all being pied and mottled in 
the most bizarre patterns. The short 
Arctic summer decrees that the dark brown 
and black plumage has not been worn for 
many weeks before the first signs of a 
change back to white appear. 


The willow ptarmigan is a little heavier, 
and boasts a larger bill than the allied rock 
variety, whose range is the more northerly 
of the two. But both are common to many 
regions and are often seen together. The 
male bird stands guard while his mate is 
nesting and warns her on the approach of 
danger. The mother bird thus has time to 
fly up some distance from where the nest 
is hidden, so that few nests are found 
unless stumbled upon by chance, in which 
case the hen will remain without stirring 
until almost stepped upon. 

Willow buds and leaves and the wild 


berries of the north supply the ptarmigan’s 
chief items of diet. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
The Useful Turkey Vulture 


MARJORIE TERHUNE 


In Bergen Evening Record, New Jersey 


UT into the country we see our large, 

graceful turkey vultures. soaring 
overhead, casting shadows, like clouds on 
the ground below, no land bird in this 
country is comparable to it in matter of 
grace and majesty of movement while in 
the air, with scarcely a wing-beat it sails 
serenely on its way, searching the fields and 
pastures for food. 

Vultures are engaged in the useful occu- 
pation of scavengers disposing of garbage 
and carrion of the fields, which would 
otherwise taint the atmosphere. Fresh meat 
has little if any attraction for these birds, 
their preference is flesh sufficiently putrid 
and in their constant search for food they 
prevent many breeding places for trouble- 
some insects. 

Turkey vultures, commonly known as the 
“buzzards” are very large birds, with color- 
ing of blackish brown, head and neck naked 
and red, is of livid crimson to pale cinna- 
mon. There has been much discussion 
throughout the years as to whether the buz- 
zard finds its food by sight or by sense of 
smell, various experiments have been un- 
dertaken with the view of determining this 
fact. It is today a generally accepted the- 
ory that the eye of the bird leads it to its 
prey. 

Amidst the quarrels and cruelties of 
other birds, the buzzard sails silently on its 
way, molested by none, since it attacks 
none, it makes no enemies. The youngest 
chickens in the barnyard show no alarm 
when he alights in their midst. He will not 
molest them. 

Without exerting themselves to form a 
nest, the vultures seek out a _ secluded 
swamp, and deposit in a rotted stump, or 
wherever necessity presents itself, the one 
to three dull white, yellowish or pinkish 
eggs which are spotted with chocolate 
brown. The naked young are soon covered 
with white down, hence the old homely ex- 
pression, ‘Every old buzzard thinks her 
young the whitest.” At the age of four 
weeks black wing-feathers begin to appear, 
from eight to ten weeks are passed in and 


WILLOW PTARMIGAN AT CAMP 


KUNGOVIK, BAFFIN ISLAND 
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about the nest before the young are able to 
fly. 
Turkey vultures at times anticipate the 
death of an animal and gather about it 
waiting for the appointed hour. It is said 
that forest rangers have gone to the loca- 
tion when they have seen a group of these 
birds soaring in spirals over the trees and 
found there wounded deer and other ani- 
mals, 

Few except scientists, care to make a 
close study of the vulture’s nesting habits, 
for while approaching the nest, a few hisses 
usually accompany a peace offering con- 
sisting of a portion of her last meal, which 
she humbly lays at your feet. This is the 
only evidence of distress any of them may 
exhibit; their defense is most offensive. 

Although in no sense gregarious by day, 
except when the common interest of food 
discovered brings them together, turkey 
vultures dearly love to come together at 
night to roost. When evening approaches, 
the birds, one after another are seen flying 
toward their favorite perches in the trees, 
preferably dead ones, and settling, with 
much flapping of the wings on the middle 
branches; then stretching and walking along 
the roost like a turkey each bird arrives at 
its chosen spot. It then hisses, grunts and 
blows through its nostrils at the next ar- 
rival, whose additional weight frequently 
snaps the dead branch and therefore com- 
pels a number of buzzards to repeat the 
prolonged process of settling again to sleep. 


The Web 


NORA HUNTER 


I watched a spindly spider weave his web 
with patient care, 

And thought how very slender was the net 
he fashioned there. 

He wove in rhythmic circles from the center 

to the rim, 

wrought a thing of beauty, 

delicate and trim. 

But when the morning dew-drops made it 
sparkling, filmy lace, 

I thought I never saw a finer masterpiece of 
grace. 


And very 


I passed that way at noonday and I saw to 
my dismay 

This gem of striking sculpture was a snare 
to trap the gay, 

For that voracious spider held a fly with 
cruel claws, 

Ensnared among the net-work of his silkcn 
mesh of gauze. 

And, as I walked, I pondered o’er the thing 
that I had seen 

And asked myself with wonder what this 
spectacle could mean. 


With suddenness of lightning was its import 
o’er me flashed. 

The startling revelation made me stand 

there quite abashed, 

many beckoning pleasures 

questionable phase 

Had coaxed me to enjoy them and be lurcd 
within their maze. 

But now I saw with horror why this spark- 
ling web was wrought, 

And thanked the spindly spider for the 
lesson he had taught. 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 


WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


JUNE, 1935 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Dr. Sutton of Atlanta 


Fortunate indeed is the city that has at 
the head of its schools a man of the high 
ideals and willingness to express them that 
characterize Dr. Willis A. Sutton who, 
since 1921, has been superintendent of 
public schools of Atlanta, Ga. Splendid co- 
operation has been given by Dr. Sutton to 
Mrs. Weathersbee, field worker of the 
American Humane Education Society in 
that city. In a newspaper weekly letter to 
boys and girls, which calls attention to Be 
Kind to Animals Week and especially to 
Humane Day in Schools, Dr. Sutton writes: 


I wish you to understand that humane 
education means a reverence for life. 

One of the greatest philosophers of all 
times has found in this idea the basis of his 
philosophy—‘“if we are reverent in the 
presence of life we shall come to be kind, 
sympathetic and understanding towards all 
of God’s creatures.” 

Nothing has the same influence in help- 
ing to build our characters as our regard 
for plant and animal life, our appreciation 
and understanding of it, because we can- 
not be thoughtful and kind to animals and 
to people without having a spark of the 
divine kindled within us, because God is 
the Author of all life. 

I do hope that you will all observe Hu- 
mane Week in the schools and in your 
homes, and that in all you do, you will have 
a real, genuine appreciation, love and rev- 
erence for life and for God as the Author 
of all life. 


A Live Band of Mercy 


The Newburgh, N. Y., News says of the 
Free Academy Band of Mercy of that city: 

The Band of Mercy is an enthusiastic 
group of youths and girls who are on the 
alert for cases of cruelty and who give out 
information to the public for better treat- 
ment of house pets and for protection of 
wild creatures. The work of this organ- 
ization has become specially necessary be- 
cause of the passing of the local branch 
of the S. P. C. A. 

It is a pleasure publicly to commend 
NFA Band of Mercy in connection with 
observance of “Kindness to Animals’ week. 
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Ducks and Geese in Danger 


HAT the ducks and geese of North 
America are decreasing at an alarm- 
ing rate before the guns of the ever-in- 
creasing army of hunters, creates a situ- 
ation of which both Canada and the United 
States should take immediate cognizance. 
As reliable an authority on the subject as 
we know is Jack Miner, who maintains the 
most successful migratory bird sanctuary 
on the continent, at Kingsville, Ontario. 
His warning of the diminishing ducks and 
geese and his program to “bring them 
back” deserve the widest publicity in both 
countries. 

Jack Miner is not opposed to a limited 
amount of shooting. He is opposed to al- 
lowing ten per cent of the population to ex- 
terminate what belongs to the whole of it. 
Moreover, he says, “I am personally op- 
posed to a closed season, to let the birds 
multiply to be slaughtered by the present 
system. The average shooter pays at least 
twenty-five dollars for a gun and five dol- 
lars for ammunition. Surely he should be 
willing to pay five dollars for something to 
shoot at, this five dollars to be divided be- 
tween Federal arid State or Province. If he 
is not willing to pay the five dollars, let 
him go without a license and he will be five 
dollars in. Now we can reclaim all the 
duck feeding, breeding and resting grounds 
America ever had, but unless the use of live 
decoys, baited fields, rented blinds and all 
such unfair advantages and commercialized 
methods are abolished, the ever-increasing 
thousands of shooters, with equally in- 
creased advantageous shooting equipment, 
will force our ducks and geese to go along 
with the sand-hill crane. 

He calls attention to the fact that since 
spring shooting has rightly been abolished, 
Canadian hunters do not have an average 
of over three weeks’ shooting at northern- 
bred ducks as these birds begin to concen- 
trate on southern shooting grounds by No- 
vember 1 and remain there for nearly four 
months. As a result of this he offers a 
“golden rule” suggestion: 

“Let all North America be allowed four 
weeks open season, instead of three and a 
half months, with the privilege of dividing 
this four weeks into two two-week periods 
only, and all open seasons to be closed on 
or before December 15. And let the sea- 
son’s total bag limit be six ducks and two 
geese. It is a small bag limit, but it is 
every bird we can afford at present.” 

He strongly urges everyone to support 
President Roosevelt, Chief Darling and 
Secretary Wallace in their stand against 
magazine guns being allowed over three 
shots and would restrict them to two which 
should long ago have been the limit. 

The proposed regulations are eminently 
fair, and such advice must be heeded if we 
shall avoid the international disgrace of re- 
ducing these noble species of wild fowl to 
the vanishing point. 


Wanton cruelty is rare these days, the 
humane spirit having increased greatly dur- 
ing the last generation. And with profit to 
individuals and communities. Humane edu- 
cation, kindling the inherent compassion 
in nearly every breast, has been respon- 
sible. 


—Brockton Enterprise 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
By His Excellency 
JAMES M. CURLEY 
GOVERNOR 
A PROCLAMATION 
1935 

In the year 1868, with the nation slowly 
emerging from the hatreds of Civil War, 
there appeared in Massachusetts, ever to 
the forefront in all humane endeavors, one 
more bit of evidence of the civilized atti- 
tude of this Queen among the Common- 
wealths. For in that year George Thorndike 
Angell, son of the old Bay State, launched 
his magazine “Our Dumb Animals” now a 
wholesome influence for good in every cor- 
ner of Christendom. 

What schoolboy or girl since does not 
recall that verse from Cowper which has 
constantly appeared at the editorial mast- 
head. 

“T would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and 
fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 

Now, because the week beginning April 
8, 1935, is to be characterized by a general 
observance throughout the United States 
as Be Kind to Animals Week, prefaced by 
the observance on Sunday, April 7th, as 
Humane Sunday, I, James M. Curley, 
do hereby set apart the week of April 8 
to April 13, 1935, as 

BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
and ask the citizenry, young and old, to 
remember in these days of world-wide un- 
rest, that “beasts of their kind their fel- 
lows spare—bears live in amity with bear.” 
There is a lesson to be learned from our 
agreeable friends of the animal world, for 
they ask no questions nor do they criticize 
one another. 

GIVEN at the Executive Chamber, in 
Boston, this sixth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-five, and of 
the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and fifty- 
ninth. 

By His Excellency the Governor, 
JAMES M. CURLEY 
FREDERICK W. COOK 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 


GOD SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Thomas A. Edison’s fondness for birds 
was made evident by the care he gave to 
a crippled bird which he found one day in 
late autumn. This unfortunate bird, be- 
cause of its maimed condition, was unable 
to join the caravans of its own kind that 
were at the time flying southward. Edison 
gave it such attention and care that after 
some time it showed decided improvement 
and apparent readiness for flight. How- 
ever, the kindly scientist was still doubtful 
about the bird’s ability to meet the demands 
of a long air journey, so he placed his little 
friend in a box, labeled it for a destination 
in South America, and delivered it to the 
express company with instructions to re- 
lease it at the end of the journey. 

—Stepping Stones 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomper, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHarRLes G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Pup StocKToN, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN 
Harvey R. FULLER 


Davip A. BOLTON 
Howarp WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 

HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston 

Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WittiAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
—-, Springfield 

Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 

Ropert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
WinFiELD E. DUNHAM, New Bedford Bristol 
HaroLp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendert 
Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mkrs. 


Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. A. J. FurBuSH, Treas.; Mrs. 
AGNES P. FisHer, Ch. Work Com. 


Springfield Branch—-Mrs. DoNALp C. Pres. ; 
Mrs. M. F. PETERSON, Treas. 


Winchester Branch—Mrs. RicHArp S. 
Pres.; Miss Bessig SMALL, Treas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers . 13,098 
Cases investigated............... 331 
Animals examined ......... ee 7,048 
Animals placed inhomes... ...... 118 
Lost animals restored to owners... 59 
Number of prosecutions ........ : 3 
Number of convictions ........... 3 
Horses taken from work. ........ 28 
Horses humanely put to sleep..... 14 
Small animals humanely puttosleep 1,498 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............... 46,503 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been 
Tremembered in the will of Miss Edith 
Babcock of Milton. 


May 14, 1935. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 

. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 
SCHNEIDER, v.m.p, Asst. Chief 
. SCHROEDER, p.v.mM. 
. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
- MUNSON, v.M.p. 
. BLAKELY, v.m 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Veterinarians 
R. EvANS, V.M.D. 
. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 747 Cases 2,440 
Dogs 587 Dogs 2,033 
Cats 150 Cats 375 
Horses 5 Birds 25 
Birds 3 Rabbits 4 
Goat 1 Horses 2 
Sheep Rat 1 

Operations 1,016 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary Cases ................ 304,527 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital ............ 107 
Cases entered in Dispensary .......... 429 


Young Men Hold Dance 


A “Hoofing”’ party was given for the 
benefit of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. at 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, May 3. The dance 
was in charge of the young men’s com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. James Brooks, 
chairman, William P. Coues, Jr., chatrman 
of the dance, Follen Cabot, George M. 
Cushing, Jr., Ronald Findlay, J. Lindsay 
Ware, William Davis, Jr., Robert W. Stew- 
art, Walton Allen, and Thomas A. Gibson. 
The patronesses were Mrs. Edith Washburn 
Clarke, president of the Women’s Auxili- 
ary, Mrs. Homer Loring, Mrs. Louise J. 
Carter, Mrs. William J. McDonald, Mrs. 
Charles T, Harding, Miss Ethelyn Lord, 
Mrs. George Colton Moore, Mrs. Howard E. 
Murphy, Mrs. Edwin P. Rich, Mrs. Arthur 
W. Hurlburt, Mrs. Ernest Dudley Chase, 
Mrs. F. L. Morrill, Mrs. George Ramlose, 
Mrs. Charles F. Rowley, Miss Emily Wain- 
wright Browne, Mrs. Charles G. Bancroft, 
Mrs. William Hugh Nason, Miss Bessie D. 
Davis, Mrs. Richard Delaney, Miss Blanche 
A. Bardin, Mrs. Edward K. Bennett, Miss 
Emily H. Everett, Mrs. Francis W. Capper, 
Miss Fanny Gray, Mrs. Edward C. Brown 
and Miss Dorothy Gray. 


One hundred and three pupils of the 
Senior High school, Chelsea, Mass., joined 
the Jack London Club in April, under the 
direction of one of the teachers, Miss Pearl 
A. Maynard. 
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Hospitality Day at 180 
Longwood Avenue Headquarters of 
M. S. P. C. A. Scene of Festivities 


UESDAY, April 23, was a gala occasion 

for the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. for on that after- 
noon the annual Hospitality Day was held at 
the Society’s rooms, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. It marked the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the organization. Under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary, assisted by Mrs. 
Arthur W. Hurlburt, vice-president, and 
Mrs, A. J. Furbush, treasurer, the activities 
took place on the second floor of the admin- 
istration building. Many members and their 
guests were escorted through the Hospital 
proper to see the practical workings of the 
institution, with its six veterinarians and 
numerous a§sistants in attendance. 

There was a concert, followed by tea and 
other refreshments, the latter in charge of 
Mrs. Herbert Prescott, Mrs. George A. 
Ramlose and .Mrs.'F. Hilliard Young. Mrs. 
Erland F. Fish and Mrs. William Pierce 
Coues poured. Mrs. Harry T. Cole was in 
charge of the food table, assisted by Mrs. 
W. W. Haswell, Mrs. J. J. Corbett, Mrs. 
Benjamin J. Blakney, Mrs. S. S. Sutcliffe, 
and Mrs. Avard H. Nichols. 

The hostesses were Mrs. Charles C. Hoyt, 
Mrs. John A. Dykeman, Mrs. Edward K. 


Bennett, Mrs. Edward C. Brown, Miss 
Wealthia Strauss and Miss’ Fredonia 
Strauss. 


Dr. Schroeder at Springfield 


Dr. E. F. Schroeder of the staff of the 
Angell Animal Hospital, Boston, was the 
guest speaker at the April meeting of the 
Springfield branch of the Women’s Auxili- 
ary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. He 
illustrated his informing talk with pictures 
taken by himself of patients cared for in 
the Hospital. There was a large attend- 
ance, the meeting having been arranged 
by Mrs. Donald C. Kibbie, president, who 
welcomed the guests. Mrs. M. F. Peterson 
was in charge of the social committee for 
the hour which followed the exercises. Tea 
was poured by Mrs. Victor A. Hansen, 
assisted by Mrs. Harold G. Duckworth, Mrs. 
E. S. Decker, Jr., Mrs. Walter W. Peacock, 
Mrs. Morton B. Miner, Mrs. Robert Haley 
and Mrs. Donald McAllister. 

On May 9 the annual meeting of the 
Auxiliary was held. On Saturday, June 8, 
the annual “S, P. C. A. June Day” will take 
place on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
N. Denault, 734 Longmeadow Street. 


Winchester Auxiliary 


The April meeting of the Winchester 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
was held at the home of Mrs. Alfred 
Hildreth, 371 Highland Avenue, when one 
new member was enrolled and pledges 
were received for the shelter fund. Mrs. 
Richard Taylor, president, had charge of the 
tea table. At the meeting on May 9, held 
in the Congregational church, the Auxiliary 
listened to an address on the work of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. by Mr. A. A. 
Pollard, treasurer of the Society. 
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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to Treasurer. 

Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MacomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Puiwie StTockToN, President, First National Bank of 
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Charles A. Williams........ France 

Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe........... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 
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Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Ill. 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR APRIL, 1935 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 462 
Number of addresses made, 386 
Number of persons in audiences, 88,020 


Societies’ Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Societies 

are absolutely safe and yield a return 
according to one’s age. They make their ap- 
peal ordinarily to people over 40 years of 
age. Send the coupon for a free folder which 
gives full details. Fill it in and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send me 

the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 


Age ... 
Address ... 
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American Fondouk, Fez 
Report for March, 1935—31 Days 


Daily average large animals 41.1 
Forage for same $ 54.29 
Daily average dogs 6.9 
Forage for same 7.10 
Put to sleep 18 10.23 
Transportation 8.53 
Wages, grooms, etc. 87.67 
Resident secretary’s salary 133.33 
Superintendent’s salary 83.33 
Veterinary’s salary 30.00 
Sundries 49.77 
$464.25 


Exchange at 15 Frances 
Entries: 11 horses, 7 mules, 46 donkeys. 
Exits: 6 horses, 11 mules, 39 donkeys. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES: Report on native 
fondouks: Kilometers traveled, 168; cases investigated, 
413; animals seen, 6,181; animals treated, 1,304; ani- 
mals transferred, 37. 

SECRETARY GENERAL’S NOTES: About four 
hours per day inspecting the streets, and work covered 
in weekly notes to the Executive Committee. 


Notes from Dr. Mellersh’s Daybook 

Friday, 15th: Tomorrow is the com- 
mencement of the Mahomedan Feast. 

All the donkeys, and other beasts of bur- 
den, will be taking a “rest cure.’”’ There 
will be no work for them to do until Sat- 
urday next week, when the Feast of Aid el 
Kebir will be concluded, and the poor ani- 
mals will be again working on the roads 
and in the fields. 

The staff of Arabs will be given a holiday 
tomorrow after doing ‘“‘stables,”’ and treat- 
ing sick animals. Hassan will remain on 
guard during the day, to attend to orders, 
and look after the animals, and there will 
also be the usual night watchman. 

Saturday, 16th: Thirty thousand sheep 
were slaughtered today in Fes for the 
Festival. 

Monday, 18th: Had a large mule come 
in today to be examined by the veterinary 
surgeon. It seems very ill. Dr. Grimpret 
diagnosed it and gave the necessary in- 
structions. 

Had some French visitors this morning, 
whom I took round the Fondouk. They 
were surprised to find such a good animal 
hospital in Fes. They were delighted with 
the kind treatment of the patients, and the 
cleanliness and order here. One of them, 
Mr. Jacques Diette, is the son of the pro- 
prietor of the Hote] Beaulieu-Richemond at 
Beaulieu s/m, Alpes Maritimes. 

Tuesday, 19th: Arrived at the Fondouk 
this morning and found it very busy. Sev- 
eral animals had been brought in by Arabs 
to have them examined by the veterinary 
surgeon and treated, some for minor opera- 
tions, and others more serious. 

The flower beds now are looking well as 
the iris and geraniums are now in flower. 

Thursday, 21st: I paid a visit of inspec- 
tion in the Mellah and Bou Jeloud district 
but found nothing interesting to report. 


In the visitors’ book, 5th April, 1935, ap- 
pears this comment: 


“Heart .breaking—a glorious charity, 
nevertheless a blessing most certainly rests 
on those who founded it, and will at all 
times rest on those who contribute to its 
upkeep. 

‘Inasmuch as you have done it unto the 
least of these, ye have done it unto Me’ 
applies to all God’s suffering creatures.” 

(Signed) EDWARD MORGAN 
London, England 
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Who Are the Happiest? 


HO are the happiest people op 

earth? This question was asked by 
an English newspaper, and prizes were 
offered for the best answers. There were 
four prize-winning answers: 

“A craftsman or artist whistling over a 
job well done.” 

“A little child building sand castles,” 

“A mother, after a busy day, bathing hey 
baby.” 

“A doctor who has finished a difficult 
and dangerous operation and saved a hv. 
man life.” 

No millionaires among these, one notices, 
No kings or emperors. Riches and rank, 
no matter how the world strives for them, 
do not make happy lives. A sand castle 
does that far better than a palace. It would 
be a sad day on earth if only the great 
could be happy. But happiness is for every. 
body, not for a few. 

—Sunshine Magazine 


Be Kind 


“Aim to be kind,” said Horace Mann, 
“osenerous, Magnanimous. If there is a 
boy in school who has a club-foot, don’t 
let him know you ever saw it. If there is 
a poor boy with ragged clothes, don’t talk 
about rags in his hearing. If there is a 
lame boy, assign him some part of the 
game which does not require running, If 
thete is a hungry one, give him part of 
your dinner. If there is a dull one, help 
him to learn his lesson. If there is a 
bright one be not envious of him; for if one 
boy is proud of his talents and another 
boy is envious of them, there are two great 
wrongs, and no more talent than before. 
If a larger or stronger boy has injured 
you and is sorry for it, forgive him, and 
request the teacher not to punish him. It 
is much better to have a kind heart than 
a great fist.” 


Toa Fire-bird 


EDNA ADLAIDE FLING 


’Tis payment sufficient just to see 

A fire-bird in a cherry tree 
Guarding cherries ’til they grow red, 
Enough to beckon his wee head. 


Believing and knowing that they were free, 
He ate of the cherries rejoicingly, 
Giving thanks to his Maker, the God of all, 
But, alas, by man he was doomed to fall. 


God made the bird and He made the tree, 
And then He gave them to you and to me. 
O, God, give us more cherry trees 

To share with creatures such as these. 


. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application to 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long: 


wood Avenue, Boston. 
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Cash Prizes Given in Story Contest 


Awards of $10, $5, and $3, Respectively. for Best Manuscripts on 
‘‘The Most Remarkable Story of Animal Intelligence” 


were received in the contest for cash 

prizes conducted by Our Dumb Ani- 
mals in connection with the recent be Kind 
to Animals anniversary. They came from 
all parts of Canada and the United States 
and related all sorts of heroic and intelli- 
gent acts on the part of a great variety of 
animals, both wild and domestic. Natur- 
ally, stories of dogs predominated, with 
those of cats in second place. However, the 
prizes were awarded as follows: First, $10 
cash, to A. J. Cavanaugh, Galena, Kansas, 
for “How Raccoon Foils Hunters’’; second, 
$5 cash, to F. H. Sidney, Still River, Massa- 
chusetts, for “Dog That Learned Morse 
Code”; and third, $3 cash, to E. E. Eigen, 
77 Vincent Street, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
for “Midnight Express’ (burro). The 
winning stories follow. 


M ORE than two hundred manuscripts 


How Raccoon Foils Hunters 
First Prize, $10, Cash 
A, J. CAVANAUGH, Galena, Kansas 


“The Most Remarkable Story of Animal 
Intelligence” is that of a raccoon. Only 
three of us actually know the secret. For 
three years “Rackie” has outwitted the de- 
termined efforts of men and hounds to kill 
him. His “hide-out” is on my land. 

When the “pack” finds his trail he heads 
for a certain slim sycamore that stands 
some 25 feet from a large oak. And right 
there the dogs lose Rackie. Men follow 
the dogs closely several times a week— 
often wait an hour or more, but to no avail. 

One day I watched through a glass from 
an upstairs window. Rackie climbed the 
sycamore, at that time bare of foliage, to 
almost its extreme tip, when it bent down 
with him. Touching a long limb of the 
oak, he allowed the sycamore to flip back 
into place, ran along the oak limb to the 
trunk and—disappeared into an opening 
that could not be seen from the ground. 
After the usual performance of dogs and 
men, Rackie stuck his head out, waited for 
some fifteen minutes, then started on his 
way. 

Did he scramble down the oak tree? Not 
by any chance does he ever do that—he 
leaves no scent.at that tree for the dogs. 
Instead he walks out on another, lower 
branch that touches a hickory by my rail 
fence, climbs down to the fence, walks the 
top rails for some 100 feet or more, then 
leaps off onto a brush pile and goes on 
about his business. 


Dog That Learned Morse 
Code 


Second Prize, $5, Cash 
SIDNEY, Still River, Mass. 


Back in 1896 I owned a little, bushy 
haired Russian terrier named “Tony. 3 
happened to be working as night operator 
at a small railroad station in New Hamp- 
shire. For something to do to pass the time 


away I decided to try and teach Tony how 
to read Morse code from the wire by 
sound. 

Whenever my signal or call was sounded 
on the wire UX. ..—.—.. I would say 
“Speak, Tony,” and the little dog would 
bark. In about a month the dog could 
distinguish UX whenever it was called on 
the wire. And would always bark. 

This was very handy for me, for if I hap- 
pened to be out of the room anywhere, and 
out of hearing, the dog’s barking would 
bring me into the office to answer my call. 


‘*Midnight Express”’ 
Third Prize, $3, Cash 


E. E. EIGEN, 77 Vincent St., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


A remarkable case of animal intelligence 
that has been utilized by man for a decade 
is accredited to a burro, affectionally and 
officially known as “Midnight Express.” 

Midnight Express is a highly trained 
burro that has been a mail carrier for ten 
years, operating between Quartzville, Ore- 
gon, and Robert’s Station, a distance of 
12 miles. This burro carries all mail and 
parcel post for the placer miners and their 
families without any human guidance or 
companionship, regardless of weather con- 
ditions and physical conditions encountered 
over the rough mountainous road. Midnight 
Express is recorded in the U. S. Post Office 
as a true and tried messenger. A rare case 
of consistent and continuous animal intelli- 
gence that is used with much practical 
result by mankind. 

Note: I am sure that the post office de- 
partment, any one in Quartzville, Oregon, 
or any state editor of the larger Oregon 
newspapers will readily vouch for the truth 
of “Midnight Express.” E. E. E. 


Rabies and so-called running or fright fits 
are two distinctly different maladies. They 
are, however, repeatedly confounded one 
with the other. This 
misunderstanding 
their real natures has 
led, in many instances, 
to much unnecessary 
alarm and the restric- 
tion of many harmless 
house-pets while the 
unidentified, menacing 
rabid dog has been al- 
lowed to roam freely 
about and spread his 
infection. All dog own- 
ers should thor- 
oughly posted on this 
subject. A special leaf- 
let, prepared by Dr. 
Rudolph H. Schneider, 
assistant chief veteri- 
marian of the Angell 
Animal Hospital, may 
be had by addressing 
180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


ANIMALS 
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Excitement 


LE EUBANKS 


UCCESS with pet animals depends very 
much on an appreciation of the fact 
that they are like humans in many ways. 
Animals are highly susceptible to excite- 
ment and we should always bear this in 
mind. A certain cat that had been raised 
from a kitten in the house leaped upon the 
kitchen range, burning its feet severely. 

Certainly, as his mistress said afterward, 
he knew the stove was hot and dangerous, 
had warmed himself near it hundreds of 
times. But he was romping around the 
room after a string, drawn by his mistress, 
leaping over chairs, upon the table, etc., 
and, in a moment of extreme excitement, it 
happened. 

Excitment often makes dogs fight, when 
calmness in the owners, instead of yells and 
blows, would get the animals apart peace- 
ably. It simply will not do to add to the 
tension when an animal’s nerves are keyed 
up. If a horse is on the verge of running 
away, a loud, rough command or a blow 
with the whip usually precipitates the 
break. But the experienced handler speaks 
in low, kind tones, perhaps reassuring the 
animal with a caress. 

A puppy, kept on a screened-in porch, 
went without focd all day because of the 
presence of a strange dog in the yard. Every 
now and then the intruder would come into 
the prisoner’s range of vision, and the 
youngster was so anxious to get out and 
play with the visitor that he didn’t even 
know he was hungry. The next day, under 
different conditions, he would have gorged 
himself, but his owner was too wise to per- 
mit it. 

When I was a lad I owned a particularly 
excitable dog. I always took him with me 
for my strolls into the foothills (near 
Boulder, Colo.), and on the day of the trip 
he couldn’t eat a thing until our return. 
Then he was famished. I learned not to 
let him see the outing clothes or any of 
the preparations until after he had eaten 
his breakfast. If he saw me getting ready, 
even if it was an hour before the start, his 
joyous excitement was uncontrollable. 

To punish a pet for misdemeanors caused 
by excitement is absolutely cruel. 


COLLIE PATIENT AT ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
Owned by Mrs. Wayland Manning Minot, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Horse of the Tropics 


TOM ROONEY 


HE Panamanian horse is perhaps the 

most diminutive beast of burden with 
hoofs. Smaller than the little burro, weigh- 
ing sometimes less than three hundred 
pounds, he is nevertheless sturdy and un- 
tiring. Loads far exceeding twice his weight 
mean nothing to him, and he carries them 
all day over rough roads, mountain passes, 
and through dense jungles. Bananas, 
oranges, cocoanuts, and rice are trans- 
ported to an enormous extent by this Lilli- 
putian horse, who knows not the musical 
rattle of oats in a metal box. He subsists 
on fruit and grass and the wild berries 
about him. 

Even in Colon, Panama City, and other 
sizeable places may be seen hundreds of 
these mite horses, their tiny hoofs tripping 
over the cobbles with the grace of a dancer. 
Men and women, somewhat smaller than 
the average Americans, ride them horseback 
for distances of five to ten miles. The San 
Blas Indians, aboriginal inhabitants of the 
coast of Panama and the bordering islands 
in the Caribbean Sea, have adopted this 
Tom Thumb of a horse for the most strenu- 
ous toil. The women hang calabashes, huge 
pails hollowed from logs with crude in- 
struments, over the beasts’ backs and so 
transport water for drinking and washing. 
All day the horses labor in the equatorial 
heat, never balking. They love their mas- 
ters with an undying intensity and display 
an uncanny intelligence. Their average life 
is fifteen years. 

It was during the building of the Panama 
Canal that the Panamanian horse did heroic 
work. With fever rampant and men fall- 
ing sick every day, he was used for trips 
to the hospital. Many American workers 
recall these faithful beasts of burden, a 
memory that grips the heart. The accom- 
panying picture was taken near Port Bello. 
The senor is almost as heavy as his mount. 


- 


There are more than 200 parrots in the 
aviary at Sing Sing, says O. O. McIntyre. 
They were borne there literally on the 
wings of fear. When an epidemic of the 
so-called parrot fever broke out in the 
country, Warden Lawes offered refuge. 
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Toa Black Colt 


ELMA DEAN 


You were the loveliest thing in my world 
And the shyest, too... 

And I hungered for space and silences 
Even as you. 


I followed you over the misty fields, 
A worshipful child; 

But I never quite touched your velvet nose: 
You were so wild. 


Your cloudy mane and magnificent tail— 
Your satin coat 

Would tighten my breath in a kind of knot 
Against my throat 


I never knew what vicious hands 
Put out your fire; 
But I found you hopeless and hitched to a 
thing 
Morked “Cab for Hire.” 


Remembering you in the after years 
Tortures my heart... 

And always at hoof beats down the wind... 
I tremble ...and start... 


Kind Father Fishes 


R. H. 


HE ancient and honorable Fish family 
can trace their ancestry much farther 
back than the Mayflower, or William the 
Conqueror, or even Adam himself, Fishes 
are much the oldest of the vertebrates, and 
they show a greater variety of physical 
traits and of habits than any of the younger 
families. One of the most curious respects 
in which certain groups of the fishes devi- 
ate from the general type, and from ani- 
mals in general, is in what might be called 
the maternal instinct among the males. 
Fish in general show no great degree of 
interest in their offspring. Complete neglect 
of their young, callous infanticide, even 
gluttonous cannibalism, are horrid indict- 
ments to which most fish parents must 
plead guilty. But there are some shining 
exceptions, especially among the fathers. 
The bright-colored little Chromides which 
are frequent in the fresh water about the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean are rep- 
resented in the Lake of Tiberias, which in 
Bible times was the Sea of Galilee, by a 
species expressively called Paterfamilias. 
The male fills his mouth with the little 
green eggs, sometimes as many as two hun- 
dred of them at once. As they thrive and 
develop in that congenial environment, the 
father’s cheeks puff out and his jaws are 
pried open, so that he passes the last days 
of the period of incubation with his mouth 
gaping wide. But he bears it all patiently 
for the sake of the coming generation. 
There are several species of fish in which 
the male keeps jealous watch over the eggs. 
It is said that some of them have been 
known to snap at sticks thrust in the direc- 
tion of their precious children-to-be. But 
the domestic instinct is even stronger with 
the young male Gobius. He locates himself 
under a shell even before he has found his 
mate. When she passes, he invites her in. 
When the eggs are laid, he glues them to the 
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top of his house. The mother goes her 
care-free way, but the father keeps the 
home fires burning till his brood is able to 
shift for itself. A goby has been known, 
when a practical joker has overturned his 
shell cottage, to flip it back into place loy. 
ally and skilfully with his tail. 

The male stickleback builds a nest which 
is very much like the nests of some birds, 
Like the gobies, he cares for the family 
in which his mate, the mother, shows no 
passing interest, defends them against the 
kidnappers with which the Fish family, like 
some distinguished families, has éften to 
contend, keeps the water in the nest fresh 
by flapping it in and out with his fins, and 
when the little ones are inclined to slip 
away too early for their good, he brings 
them back patiently in his mouth. 

As with the human race, again, so with 
the ancient Fish family, it often turns out 
that the bravest are the tenderest. The tiny 
Betta of the shallow waters about Indo- 
China are such furious fighters that they 
have been known to leap from one aqua- 
rium tank into a neighboring one to engage 
an enemy in a battle to the death, and the 
Siamese organize Betta-fights as the Fili- 
pinos and Mexicans stage cock-fights. Mr. 
Betta has a peculiar trick of blowing his 
mate’s eggs to the surface of the water 
where he keeps them very well in a sort of 
bed of bubbly foam which he has produced 
by blowing a mucilaginous substance out 
of his mouth. When a baby falls out of its 
cradle he carefully blows it back to its 
place. But when the little fishes are once 
on their own, then they would do. well to 
keep out of range of the paternal mcuth 
which was once so solicitous in their pro- 
tection. 

The male of the fantastic tiny Hippo- 
campus is constructed a little like a fe- 
male karfgaroo. His mate deposits her eggs 
in a pouch which he carries on his abdomen, 
and they remain there till they emerge as 
little fish. 

Such instances of paternal solicitude are 
rare in any family, at least in the sub- 
human communities, but there is a touching 
example of it among the toads. The eggs 
of the Alytes or “obstetrical toads” come 
into the world in strings held together by 
a sort of sticky cord. The male takes 
charge of these chaplets of eggs and carries 
them wrapped about his hind legs; and 
since for health and happiness they must 
be kept moist, he sits down in the water 
occasionally to keep them so. 

From all of which it appears that it is 
not always the woman who pays. 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already one or two cases have 
come to our attention and are being re 
lieved in this way. 

We will welcome your contribution to 
this fund. Please make checks payable to 
Treasurer, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
and specify that the amount contributed 
is for the Humane Education Trust Fund. 
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Let’s Go Climbing 


CHARLES J. BELDEN 


sheep has entered the domestic 

flocks of the country. The animal 
shown here is a cross between a mountain 
sheep ram and a domestic ewe. It has both 
hair and wool on its body and has the 
jumping tendencies of its male parent. 

About a year and a half ago a band of 
range sheep belonging to the Pitchfork 
Ranch in Wyoming was grazing under the 
shadow of the Rocky Mountains, when a 
giant ram specimen from a flock of wild 
mountain sheep came down from the high 
peaks and mingled with the domestic ewes. 
For years, the stories current among sheep 
herders of the West in connection with the 
crossing of the Bighorn mountain sheep 
with ewes of domestic flocks have been 
passed off largely as fanciful tales of a 
lonely shepherd’s imagination. Rarely if 
ever has a specific case been produced. A 
few years ago a sheepman of Colorado sent 
five newly-born lambs representing a cross 
between a Rocky Mountain Bighorn and 
his domestic sheep to the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History. These had died within 
a few hours of birth. Other similar cases 
have been reported, but in every instance 
the hybrid lambs did not have sufficient vi- 
tality to survive more than a few days at 
most. 

At the time that the Bighorn ram 
strayed into his flock, the herder told his 
camp-tender about it and predicted that at 
least one lamb would make its appearance 
during the next few months. As soon as 
the herder had seen the intruder he had 
chased him back to his own kind far up on 
the snow-capped peaks. On the 10th of 
April this odd-looking lamb made its ap- 
pearance and was promptly taken into the 
home ranch, for early April is no time for a 


T : blood of the Bighorn mountain 


OVER THE TOP 
This hybrid, sired by the Bighorn, can easily hop over 
a seven-foot corral fence. 


young lamb to be out on the storm-swept 
ranges of Wyoming. The balance of the 
ewes were not to have their lambs till a 
month later. 

For the first few weeks of its life the 
lamb was weak and sickly and two months 
passed before it began to look strong and 
thrifty. It had the characteristic brown 
spots of the mountain sheep lamb and its 
coat seemed to be part hair and part wool. 
The coat of the Bighorn sheep is of course 
dark colored hair not unlike a deer. The 
actions of this strange youngster have 
never been those of a domestic lamb and 
the characteristics of its male parent have 
predominated. The lamb prefers to mix 
with a small herd of goats on the ranch 
and frequently jumps up on a pile of logs 
or on the roofs of the low ranch buildings. 
With apparently no effort at all it can hop 
over a six- or seven-foot corral fence. An- 
other curious fact about this creature is 
that its tail is only about one-third the 
length of the tail of a domestic lamb. 

It is well known that the Bighorn sheep 
is the hardiest of any animal, grazing as it 
does the year round on the roof of the 
continent. It is not beyond possibility that 
this cross might be the start of a new breed 
of domestic sheep that will stand the rig- 
ors of Wyoming or Montana winters even 
better than the Merino or Rambouillet ewes. 


Show me the enforced laws of a state for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals and I, 
in turn, will give you a correct estimate of 
the refinement, enlightenment, integrity, 
and equity of that commonwealth’s people. 
The lack of humane education is the prin- 
cipal cause of crime. 


Hon. L. T. DASHIELL 
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Wild Things 


JOSEPHINE MCINTIRE 


I took a pleasant ride today; 
Adown a country lane 

There flashed a golden pheasant by 
In quest of ripened grain; 


A flock of wild geese swung above 
A lake of azure blue; 

I watched with eager, wistful eyes 
As they streamed out of view; 


I heard a rustle in the brush— 
In wonder-muted fright 

A rabbit scampered through the grass 
And scurried out of sight; 


Wild things above, around me, stirred; 
In kindness born anew 

My heart goes out to all wild things, 
For it’s a wild thing, too! 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


CREATURES GREAT AND SMALL, H. 
Rossiter Snyder. 


This volume, bound in blue cloth, con- 
tains 73 pages of animal and bird pictures, 
one to a page, attractively printed in photo- 
gravure, with but four pages of explana- 
tory text. The author is noted for a book 
on money-making photography and for his 
child portraiture and syndicated animal 
photographs. In “Creatures” the picture’s 
the thing; the text is at the end of the 
book. Every lover of animals, whether 
young or old, will be charmed with this 
compilation. The cover jacket has an allur- 
ing picture of a child and a kid, and even 
the title page has an illustration of a fawn’s 
head and neck. The spirit of the work is 
shown in the legend which greets the reader 
on the front flap of the jacket, “Don’t stop 
for the blurb, look at the pictures!” 


$2. Loring & Mussey, New York; or, R. 
Snyder Co., Guilford, Conn. 


HALF WILD AND HALF DOMESTIC 
Hybrid ram lamb, four months old, which stands much 
higher than its mother. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
: PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and forty-six new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during April. Of 
these 222 were in Illinois, 117 in New 
Hampshire, 52 in Massachusetts, 48 in 
Georgia, 30 in Virginia, 26 in Florida, 22 
in Pennsylvania, 18 in the Philippine Is- 
lands, three each in New York and Rhode 
Island, two in Lebanon, and one each in 
Transjordan, Vermont and Wisconsin. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 209,614. 


Feeding the Birds 
LOUISE MARSTON STURTEVANT 


I never knew that birds could be so hungry, 
They flutter near my windows all day lory, 
Such appetites 

These feathery mites, 

Filling the air with song. 

Bread crumbs, grain and suct 
Swiftly disappear, 

But I’d gladly give them all I have, 
Just to see them near. 

Chickadees and juncoes, 

Tree sparrows, and the jay— 

We really do not want hin, 

But he can’t be kept away. 

A sick old crow with drooping wings 
Sought shelter near our door, 
Downy little woodpeckers 

Greedily asked for more. 

Soft and furry squirrels, 

Geese and mallard duck, 

No matter how the storms rage, 

They surely are in luck. 

So each day through the season 

I feed this great array, 

And those who come a’calling 

Are never turned away. 


Try Whistling 


I find that by whistling softly in a mono- 
tone, I can approach much closer to the 
small animals in the woods. I got close 
enough to pet a wild rabbit in this way, and 
a small gopher practically sat beside me as 
I whistled. I tried it on a squirrel and it 
wasn’t long before it ceased its chattering 
and eyed me closely as I stood close to its 
perch. J got within a few feet of a wcod- 
chuck in the same way. 

Try it sometime. On hearing the soft 
tones the animals seem to lose much of 
their fear. But don’t frighten them in any 
way, because they will remember it the 
next time you pass. And they don’t forget! 

CONRAD O. PETERSON 


Be kind to animals every dzy in the year. 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


June, 193% 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK WAS CELEBRATED IN CUBA IN MEMORY OF 
MRS. JEANNETTE RYDER. THESE PUPILS IN MATANZAS GAVE OUT 
CORN, BIRD-SEED, LETTUCE AND WATERCRESS 


Air-mail Pigeons 


JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


HROUGH the centuries pigeons have 

been the symbols of flight and the mes- 
sengers of thought. It is fitting, therefore, 
that pigeons should be remembered as 
having actually handled the world’s first 
regular air-mail service many years before 
man learned to stretch his wings. 

A company known as the Great Barrier 
Pigeongram Service established a regular 
service by carrier pigeons between Auck- 
land, New Zealand, and Great Barrier 
Island, 65 miles to the northwest, in 
November, 1897. By government sanction 
special stamps were printed twelve months 
later for this pigeon mail. 

In September, 1899, the service was ex- 
tended to include Marotiri and Hen and 
Chicken Islands. In the same year a rival 
company—the Great Barrier Pigeongram 
Agency—commenced operations. Both of 
these services continued to function until 
the opening of a Government cable in the 
latter part of 1908. 

Letters intended for delivery by this ser- 
vice were written on sheets of thin tissue 
paper, and folded so that they might be 
sealed with the stamp itself. They were 
cancelled with either of the following in- 
scriptions: ‘“Original—Barrier—Pigeon— 
Service” or “The Original—Great—Barrier 
—Pigeongram—Service.” Approximately 
35,000 postage stamps of various designs 
were printed to frank this unique mail. 

This, of course, was not the first time 
that pigeons were used to carry messages, 
or even to transport mail, But these birds 


of the South Seas were the pioneers in 
establishing a regular air-mail service. All 
honor to these feathered “postmen” of the 
Antipodes! 


Biggest Bird-house 


L. E. EUBANKS 


ERHAPS the largest of all bird-houses 

is to be found in the town of Campinas, 
about forty miles from Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Here is a structure in which more than 
100,000 swallows nest each season. 

The house was not originally built for 
feathered occupants. Some years ago the 
people of Campinas found that their mar- 
ket hall was becoming inadequate, business 
had outgrown the hall’s accommodations. 
So it was decided to pull down the old hall 
and build a new one. Then some thought- 
ful citizen pointed out that the hall had 
been much used by swallows for nesting. 

Campinas is the center of an important 
agricultural area where sugar, coffee and 
other crops are grown. Many of the plant- 
ers realized that swallows were good 
friends, eating large numbers of. insects. 
These planters were not slow to join the 
people who had first thought of the birds’ 
welfare; and a strong protest went up 
against the destruction of the old hall. The 
final decision was to leave the old building 
and erect a new one in a quite ditferent 
locality. 

Enormous numbers of swallows now 
build their nests and rear their young in 
the old market-place. And when the birds 
are absent during the period of migration 
the entire building is carefully cleaned s0 
that it may be ready for the next nesting 
season. Experience has now taught the 
planters that time and labor spent in caring 
for the birds are very well invested indeed. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by us. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Forget-Me-Not Day 
CARROLL VAN COURT 


My “Scottie” needs no calendar, 
He never stops to wait, 

To see when there’s a holiday; 
He doesn’t watch the date. 


He doesn’t wait till Christmas comes 
To do a kindly act; 
He'll give me, every day he can, 


: His courage, love, or tact. 


Forget-me-nots should be his crown, 
And he would wear it well; 

For many a goodly deed he’s done 
For me, that I could tell. 


So let’s be kind to dog or horse, 
So noble in his giving; 

I’m sure his pattern would be quite 
A good design for living! 


Hidden Animals 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


; OME animals are very adept at hiding when they want 

to, and one is hidden in each of the following sen- 
tences. See if you can find them all: 

. We arranged to go at seven o’clock. 

. Jim came late, so delayed us. 

. An Arab bit an egg and a flower came out. 

. We saw him flick it tenderly and it vanished. 

. He played at Blind Man’s Buff a long time. 

. He would say “Under the tap I rinse my hands.” 

. Then he would put his hand upon yours. 

. Though blindfolded, he was smart enough to name any- 

thing you touched. 
_ % Idon’t remember whether he wore a new tunic or not. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


See next month’s Children’s Page for correct answers. 


STRANGE COMPANIONS 


= 


Shep Counts the Sheep 


MYRON A. PATCH 


FARMER friend of ours had a small flock of sheep, 

eighteen head. And these sheep were the especial 
charge of the two small boys of the family. As a matter of 
fact the most care they received was that given them by 
“Shep,” the Scotch collie pet of the two boys. 

The boys would open the gate of the sheep-yard in the 
morning, and Shep would take the flock away to the pasture, 
where they would stay till about sundown. The boys never 
went after the sheep in the evening, but would tell the dog 
“Time to get the sheep, Shep,” when he would go to the pas- 
ture, round up the flock and bring them home. 

When he got them to the sheep-yard, before he would let 
them enter, he would give three short, sharp barks, that the 
boys could hear from the house, a hundred yards away. 
Then he would let the sheep into the yard, one at a time, 
and as each sheep went in through the gate, he would give 
one short, sharp bark. The boys at the house would count 
the number of times he barked, and know that their sheep 
were all there. Then Shep would lay down in the gateway 
and wait till the boys came down and fastened the gate for 
the night. But one evening Shep had brought up the sheep, 
and the boys had counted the signals. One—two-—-three—and 
on, up to eighteen, and then one more—nineteen. 

“Ho!” They cried to their mother, “Even Shep makes mis- 
takes. Eighteen sheep and he barks nineteen times.” 

But when they went down to fasten the gate for the 
night, Shep proudly led them into the yard, and there were 
the eighteen sheep as usual. But one ewe with a wobbly- 
legged lamb, born since morning. The first one of the spring 


lamb crop, and good and sufficient reason for Shep’s extra 
signal. 
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Be Kind to Animals Week 


(Continued from page 86) 

In Texas 

The Eve Meyer Foundation of Houston 
issued an attractive flyer, heralding the 
advent of the Week, which was widely 
circulated. The Foundation published sixty 
articles on kindness during 1935, entitled, 
“Humane Echoes,” by “the Voice of the 
Voiceless.” State Superintendent Woods 
and Superintendent Oberholtzer of the 
Houston schools issued special messages in 
behalf of Humane Day in schools. The 
Houston Post, April 7, carried an excellent 
editorial. In Fort Worth the Tarrant 
County Humane Society presented radio 
talks daily. On Saturday, the annual pag- 
eant for Negro children and parents, under 
the direction of Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell 
of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, was presented in Greenway Park, 
with 3,000 in attendance. A play, “Taking 
Crime and War out of the Nursery,” writ- 
ten by pupils of the Terrell High school, 
was one of the features. Twenty prizes 
were distributed in a pet animal show. 
Liberal prizes were awarded also in a school 
competition for the best posters and scrap- 
books, illustrating kindness to animals. 
Colored churches in Fort Worth also co- 
operated, with special humane services at 
St. John Baptist and African Methodist 
Episcopal. 
In California 

Mayor Angelo Rossi of San Francisco 
issued a Be Kind to Animals Week 
Proclamation. April 8 was the sixty- 
seventh anniversary of the organization of 
the San Francisco S. P. C. A., and on that 
day the Society unveiled a large bronze 
plaque honoring the organizers and incor- 
porators at a largely attended meeting, 
with addresses by sons of the early officers 
and by present officers who have been 
connected with the Society for several 
decades. At the Frank McCoppin School 
a big gathering was held, called a pets’ 
assembly, when children presented a hu- 
mane playlet and a demonstration of the 
Chums’ Club was given. Theaters dis- 
played Be Kind to Animals slides and two 
big department stores had window displays 
throughout the Week. 


Begin now to prepare for Humane Sun- 
day and Be Kind to Animals week next 
year. The dates selected are: Humane 
Sunday, April 19; Be Kind to Animals 
Week, April 20-25, 1936. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Good Work of the Crows 


ELLA MCELLIGOTT 


Epitor’s Note: It is not expected that this article 
will reconcile the differences of opinion in regard to 
the crow. Its writer lives in a section where crows 
probably exist in the greatest numbers and points 
out certain redeeming qualities that many entirely 
overlook or ignore. Our National Bureau of Biological 
Survey, after exhaustive examination of the food 
habits of the crow and analysis of the contents of 
over 2,000 stomachs, collected in forty states, has 
recorded evidence which compels it to say that indis- 
criminate killing of the crow is not warranted, inas- 
much as its benefits to the farmer in general clearly 
offset its depredations. 

HE state of Illinois, like many other 

sections of the country, is host to great 
numbers of crows. In fact the visitors are 
so numerous and the complaints of the 
farmers so loud, that the State Department 
of Conservation has embarked upon a move- 
ment to exterminate them. 

Next to the drouth and perhaps the boll- 
weevil, the crow is the farmers’ biggest 
worry. 

The latest move in this state’s attempt to 
exterminate the black little rascals was 
staged early in February, when 15,000 
crows were killed near Decatur. Seventy- 
three dynamite bombs were set off in a 
hedge wherein roosted thousands of crows. 
The state government says the campaign of 
crow extermination is in the interest of 
the conservation of bird life and of the 
reduction of crop losses. It will continue 
throughout the winter, and the goal is to 
kill 350,000 crows before spring. 

Though we sympathize with the com- 
plainants, it appears that the harassed and 
busy farmer does not stop long enough to 
see that this bird well repays him for any 
damage he does to his premises. 

A great deal has been written and said 
about the destructive habits of the crow. 
One rarely hears a word in its favor. If 
there is any truth to the statement that 
everything that walks and creeps upon this 
earth, and that has life, has a mission to 
perform and does some beneficial work, it 
might be sensible to pause in our castiga- 
tion of the crow, and see if we cannot 
discover the good points this bird no doubt 
possesses. 

Those who know bird life tell us crows 
are very intelligent. There are many vari- 
eties, such as the raven, the rook, jay, 
magpie, and the common crow of North 
America. 

Crows are omnivorous and feed largely 
upon insects and tiny animals of all kinds, 
such as small mammals, crawfish, and 
especially mice. Their main diet is insects, 
and includes destructive black crickets, 
grasshoppers, beetles, grubs and larvae. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospita! 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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These are among the most troublesom 
pests with which the farmer has to conte 
and he cannot fail to recognize the 
he receives from the crow in this directigg 
Many of the insects the crow eats gy 
taken early in spring when their life cygg 
are at the lowest ebb, and when the 
destruction results in the greatest good 

Although we will have to agree that th 
crow is not the angel of the farmer alfp 
gether, still many of its depredations mg 
be lessened or entirely prevented by pm 
tective measures that the farmers can eq 
ploy. Fowl can be made secure from hungry 
crows with but slight trouble. In spite gf 
the intelligence of the crow, a few scam 
crows here and there in a field are very 
effective, as many farmers and home gy 
deners can testify. 

There are scores of ways known 
every farmer of outwitting this scheming 
bird, and they have been used sometime 
without success, until the patience of th 
good people is gone. However, in preying 
on insects and mice, both arch enemies gf 
the farmer, the crow does work that i 
beneficial and can ill be spared. A litte 
of the bad goes along with the good j 
every case, and when the farmer profits ly 
the good work this bird does, is it unrem 
sonable to ask him to bear with some of 
his destructive habits? ; 

Of course an over-abundance of thes 
birds is not to the best interests of the 
farmer or to the countryside, but on them 
other hand the extermination of the crow 
would result in taking away a most effee 
tive enemy of certain pests, worms ané 
mice, that can do more damage to a fied 
than a large horde of hungry crows. 

Therefore, before condemning entirely 
these swarms of jet black birds that enliven 
the district wherein they roost, let us admit 
that they are not altogether birds of prey 
that work constant harm and ravage in the 
section where they congregate, but that 
they are also agents of good. 

They are the farmer’s friend wher 
abounding in small numbers, and it is only 
when their roosts rise to innumerabl 
figures that we have cause for complaint 

The crow performs essential work, and 
we should sometimes dwell upon the good 
he does, rather than upon the destructiom 
and harm he causes. 
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